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THE CHRISTIANS AND PAGANS OF 
THE LEBANON. 
WueEn the Emperor Constantine demolished the temple 
and overthrew the altars of Venus on Mount Lebanon, 
he did not thereby Christianise its mountaineers ; that 
merit is said to belong to the famous Christian fakir, 
St Simeon the Stylite. How the Syrian Christians 
of the hills came to be called Maronites, has been 
variously explained. Nairon, Dandini, and other 
Maronite theologians, anxious to free their sect from 
all association with heresy, ascribe the foundation of 
the community to the Abbot Maron, who lived in the 


) fourth century, and whom Theodoret and Chrysostom 


have mentioned in their works. Mosheim gives a 
very different account of its origin. According to 
him, the Lebanon was peopled by a rabble of escaped 
slaves, rebels, and vagabonds, known as the Mardiates. 
Soon after the Council of Constantinople had, in 680, 
condemned the Monotholetic doctrine, that after the 
union of the divine and human natures in the person 
of Christ, there was but one operation or will—the 
divine, in which the human was merged—the Mar- 
diates embraced it, asserted their independence of 
Rome, made John Maro their bishop, under the title 
of ‘Patriarch of Antioch,’ and called themselves from 
him, Maronites. Volney, again, says the sect took its 
name from Maroun or Maron, a hermit living on the 
banks of the Orontes, and dying there in the odour 
of sanctity. After his death, several miracles were 
wrought by his bones, over which a tomb and chapel 
were erected at Hamah by the believers in the saintly 
ascetic. When the contest between the Greek and 
Roman churches was at its height, and each was 
striving to increase its strength, the partisans of the 


pope despatched one John the Maronite, a powerful 


preacher, to Syria, as bishop of Dgebail. Such was 
the influence he obtained over the Syrian Christians, 
that after defeating the Melkites—the friends of the 
Greek Church—in battle, he established an independ- 
ent society, of which he was of course the head, and 
gradually extended his rule‘over the mountains, nearly 


| as far as Jerusalem itself. 


One thing is certain: about the year 1215, the 
Maronites effected a reunion with Rome, by abandon- 


| ing the Monotholetic doctrine, and acknowledging the 


titular supremacy of the pope. They retained the 
right of electing their patriarch and using their own 
ritual, as well as the privilege of clerical connubiality. 
Rome, on its part, assisted them with means of support- 
ing their clergy and churches, and provided gratuitous 
instruction for any Maronite youths who chose to visit 
Rome for theological purposes. At this time, they could 
assemble forty thousand men capable of bearing arms. 


From time to time, the Ottoman sultans made vain 
attempts to subdue the Maronites. Amurath III. 
proved more fortunate than his predecessors; his 
general, Ibrahim, reduced them to submission, and 
enforced the payment of an annual tribute to the 
pachalic of Tripoli, from the vineyards and mulberry- 
groves of Kesrouan ; a tribute payable, we believe, to 
the present day. 

The Maronites now occupy the valleys and fast- 
nesses of the principal Lebanon ridge east of Beyrout 
and Tripoli, extending inland to the Bekaa, the plain 
between Libanus and Anti-Libanus. They number— 
or rather, did number before the late massacres—some 
220,000 people. They are described as a fine-looking, 
high-spirited, hospitable, frugal, honest race, spending 
their lives in the cultivation of the soil. The planta- 
tions of cotton and olives, the fields of corn, the mal- 
berry-grounds and vineyards, that cover the fertile 
land of Kesrouan, bear testimony to their industry and 
its reward. Each village is governed by its sheik, 
from whose decision an appeal can be made to the 
bishops. The latter elect the patriarch, the election 
being confirmed at the Vatican. The head of the 
Maronite Church assumes the surname of Peter upon 
his consecration, and resides at the monastery of Kanu- 
bin; he never interferes with its secular interests, 
which are cared for by two chief-deacons. The bishops 
are divided into two classes—one having regular epis- 
copal charges, the other being simple abbots without 
the cure of souls; there are Maronite bishops at 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Cyprus The general clergy are 
permitted to marry once, before ordination, but neither 
the patriarch nor the bishops enjoy that privilege. 
It is no difficult matter to attain the latter dignity— 
the same person may be ordained in a few hours to the 
several offices of lector, exorcist, acolyte, subdeacon, 
deacon, presbyter, archpresbyter, and bishop; the 
entire transition from a layman into a bishop being 
effected in the course of asingle day! Candidates for 
holy orders are received for four years at a college at 
Ain-el-Warka ; the Syriac grammar, the church offices, 
general learning, and practical theology making up the 
course of study. Each village has its chapel, and each 
chapel its bell—an abomination to Moslem ears. The 
priests subsist upon the bounty of their flocks and the 
produce of their own labour. In 1827, there were no 
less than eighty convents in the Lebanon, of which 
sixty-six belonged to the Maronite monks. They 
dress in a brown woollen garb, and never taste animal 
food. 

In performing 
engaged together, 
burn a great deal of incense. Formerly, the com- 
munion was taken in both kinds by both laymen and 


— | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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‘o same source are ‘or 
ion and auricular confession. They conse- 
ismal-water by prayer, the candi 
in it three times, but the formula i 
id once, after which the bapti i 


immediately before mass ; sexts, at mid-day ; nones, at 
three o’clock ; vespers, at sunset ; and complins, after 


the | wooden railing. 


The Druses, the most compact and united sectarians 
in Asia, occupy the whole of the southern range of 
the Lebanon chain, the western slope of ti- 
Lebanon and G’bl-il-Sheikh, where they hold exclu- 
sive possession of upwards of towns and 

i and share two hundred with the Maronites ; 


em, of infamous memory. 

the existence of five spiritual 

who have from time to time 

e chief of these being Christ and 

to them, all the souls that have 
w 


eve in the trans- 

allowing, however, \that the 

into the lower animals—and 

iod when Hikem shall be 

j the 

seven 

eracity (to each other only); 2. Mutual 

protection and assistance; 3. Renunciation of all other 

ee: 4. Profession of the unity of Hikem as God; 

5. tentment with his works ; 6. Submission to his 

ons. 

They are divided into two classes—Akals, or those 

iti into the Druse mysteries ; and Djahils, or 

uninitiated. This distinction is one irrespective 

of sex, rank, or wealth; and any one may, after pro- 

bation, pass from the lower to the higher class by 

ing certain declarations, and renouncing certain 


- | they may consider necessary for the general welfare ; 


of the uninitiated. An Akal | 

iving money that improperly acquired, 
that upon being paid any sum, he Savasiably employs 
a third party to exchange the coins, so the cash 
he pockets may not be directly connected with the 
original donor. The Akals are treated with great 
res and reverence their less self-denying 
brethren ; but should they break any of their vows in 
the slightest degree, they become outcasts from that 
time. As soon as one of them dies, a meeting is held, 
and every circumstance of his life rigidly criticised : 
if his reputation comes unscathed from the ordeal, 
they say : ‘May God be merciful to him!’ If other- 
wise, no prayer is offered, as they believe it would be 
inefficacious. 

The Druse temples are all built in secluded situa- 
tions ; in these the Akals meet on Fridays after dusk, 
the men being ace from the women by a 

e ty with a gene- 
ral conversation on politics, in which they each relate 
any news Gqpew kaw heard likely to affect the 
‘assages are then read from religious 
books, and all join in the Druse war-hymn, describi 
the coming of the tribe from China, the destruction 
the unbelievers, and the conquest of the world by the 
followers of Hikem. Food is then distributed ; and 
the principal Akals are left to concert any measures 
intelligence of a more private nature is now communi. 
cated without reserve, but anything requiring pro- 
found secrecy is discussed by a chosen committee of 
three. A Druse can commit no crime ter than 
that of betraying a national sccret; the traitor is 
looked upon as an apostate from the faith, and meets 
with no mercy at the hands of the fraternity. 

To enable the nation, upon i 


district at a town-temple, 
temples communicate with the re at Bahleen, 


hear the central news in return, and retail it to the 
village elders, who communicate what concerns the 
entire community to the Akals of their respective dis- 
tricts, and what is secret, to the select few. The pri 
ciple of co-operation is carried out thoroughly ; and if a 
Druse family appears to act in opposition to the gene- 
ral policy, it is to serve a purpose, and with the full 
consent and approbation of the leaders of the nation. 
To gain their ends, they will assume the forms of an: 
religion ; many, mee in Damascus, have profi 
Islamism to save themselves, and been decapitated 
immediately by their captors, that they might die in 
the true faith. 

The Druse women are all taught to read and write. 
Polygamy is unknown among t Divorce takes 
place by mutual agreement ; where that is wanting, 
an ‘assembly of verification’ is held, consisting of the 
relatives of both parties ; and whichever is considered 
to be in the wrong, has to give up to the other one- 
half of his or her . If the i 


of a child is an occasion of extra 


i mountains, eno 
ighten him out of hh little life. A Druse mother 


never forgive any one who rocked her child's 
cradle when its little owner was out of it, as she 


| ( upon the head and breast. Their minor services are— | 
; nocturna, held at midnight ; laudes, at daylight ; tierce, 
: supper. Each office consists of a preface = two or | . | 
j three Dr and hymns. The services are performed 
in Old Syriac, the gospel alone in the ver- 
ey nacular Arabic. During Lent, they do not eat till two 
or three hours before sunset ; they also fast twenty 
2 days before the and on every Wednesday | 
until the afternoon. The Maronites dwelling in the | 
, neighbourhood of the sacred cedars, celebrate the | 
; Transfiguration with a religious service under 
shadow of the venerable trees—the seven giants of | 
Mount Lebanon. | 
| 
| 
t 
if f while about eighty villages in other parts of Anti | 
1 Lebanon are peopled by them. They owe their origi 
\f disciple of monster or madman, the Calif | 
obliged to take in the valley y-el-Teim. 
4 Here he which were after- 
‘5 wards modified by Hamza, whom the Druses venerate 
; as their actual . This singular community |one man, intelligence is conveyed through the | 
i believe in the unity of God and his manifestation of | scattered people Reonssunsedietin a0 San tenon 
4 himself to men in the persons of seven individuals, | tain. The elder of each village temple represents his 
the last of whom w: 
i They also believe i 
ministers of Heave 
i on earth, t 
4 According 
been created in the 
' beginning, have never increased or diminished, and 
so remain to all eternity; all the stars, suns, and 
; moons in sight of the earth having been created for | 
i | 
i! 
| 
| 
; abroad that a man has divorced his wife, divorce her 
‘ he must, however unfounded the report; and once a 
W woman is divorced, her quondam husband must 
a never look upon her face again. Should a female be 
detected ii wrong-doing, no one will intermarry with 
indulgences. e Djahils are free from all religious | her family until the offender has been put to death 
ig duties, although cognizant of the leading features of | by her nearest male relative, who thus wipes out the 
\ the faith and the secret signs of recognition; they | disgrace, the authorities never troubling the mur- 
can eat, drink, and dress as re Renae The Akals, | derer, who is considered to have done no Bed The 
. on the contrary, are subject A restrictions. | birth t rejoic- 
og They must not wear gold, silk, embroidered or fanci- | ing ; r the first 
| ful apparel. Wine, spirits, tobacco, and snuff are for- | night of his arrival—a species of welcome, consideri 
j bidden luxuries. If rich, they must not have more | the 
a! than four sons born to them—if poor, half that num- | to fr 
a) ber must suffice; and a female Akal is excluded from 
iH entering the temple for two years if she marries one 
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such an opportunity ing possession— 

they once obtain, they never quit till have killed 
the infant. 


The male Druses are hardy, robust, and long-lived ; 
and ee on need, a warrior. Corn is but 
little cultivated by them, every available spot being 
pare with the mul , silk being the staple pro- 

uct of the ae employ the mule and 
ass as beasts of burden, their mountains being 
impassable for the Arab camels, and the roads 
rendered purposely difficult for horses, in order to 
im; the progress of troops. They eat three times 
a day: the ae Se consists of bread, cheese, 
and grapes ; at mid-day, they dine on kibby—ch 
meat and corn made into balls and fried—rice rolled 
in boiled vine-leaves, pilaff and curdled milk, salads 
and omelets ; the richer among them: sitting down to 
soup, fowls, and mutton, ste with vegetables ; but 

and pork are never eaten. 

. The government is in the hands of the grand emir, 
who pronounces sentence in criminal cases, decides 
civil causes, and settles all differences between his 
subjects. Not that they often.a to him to do so; 
such matters are usually settl 

vern the seven districts into which the Druses are 

ivided. They also collect the taxes—no onerous duty, 
as they are willingly paid ; and after deducting a per- 
oe themselves, remit the balance to the emir. 
The Chief of the Stars is a great man among this 
strange people, and no enterprise of moment is ever 
undertaken without consulting him. 
nation is lost in 
ior to the 


in vain, until Amurath III, after a fierce contest, 
compelled the mountain-warriors to succumb, and put 
an end to the anarchy then existing among them, by 
nang Sage under one head, responsible to the Porte. 
From is time, their annals are records of continual 


they 

left them free for a time. Unfortunately, 

carried away hors success, joined the rebel pacha of 
Aleppo in sacking Damascus. The sultan answered 
this audacious act by sending an army of 15,000 picked 
men into the Lebanon. At this critical moment, inter- 
necine feuds broke out among the Druses; and when 
Fakereddeen assembled his forces on the banks of 
the Damoor, he found himself, from the defection of 
several chiefs, too weak to contend with the enemy, 
and leaving his army, he fled to Europe, and for nine 


the Turks, 
aided Aw Maronites, drove them from the plains 
of the Bekaa, following up the success soun after- 
wards by a brilliant victory in a valley near Sidon, 
when 1 Druses proved more than a match for 
peo wwever, he found them a 

mart This was in 1622 during one of the 
severest winters ever known in the Lebanon. The 
emir resolved u sallying forth upon the foe, and, 
axe in hand, led the way; his ing plan suc- 
ceeded, and the come to terms. 
Four years afterwards, Fakereddeen was invested by 
the sultan with the government of the mountain 
district from Jerusalem to Tripoli, a country inhabited 


for his interference 


by the sheiks, who 


found an asylum at the court of the Medici. | Pro 


had now attained the hei 

their great captain and all his 
removed by bowstring, after which 
the Druse emir was gradually reduced, 
a mere shadow of what it been. 


allies. Daher gallo 


soon fell off from the M: 
once more in the ascendant. 


iif 


gallant chief, 


h 
peasant. 
Emir Bechir Shehaat governor 


gentle spirit which guides ” while, but 
years ago, the Maronite patriarch shewed his idea 
of toleration by launching an anathema at certain 
testant missionaries labouring among the Druses ; 
man to admit fis fellow-Christians 
into his house, to visit them, to sell to them, to eat 
with them, or serve them in any way, under pain of 
ineurring the curse of God, St Peter and St Paul, and 
fire and bri e! The Druses have one claim upon 
neighbours 


English sympathy, which our French 
cannot be to a iate : 


1185 
| er, when 
the power of 
till it became 
In 1768, a Druse chief, named Daher, assumed the 
title of sheik of Acre, Nazareth, Tiberius, Safat, and 
Galilee, and routed all the Ottoman armies sent 
against him. In 1772, a revolution was effected in 
Bent, many ofthe Drove seduced to join the Porte, 
and Sidon was besieged by the Turks and their new 
re ga to Acre, found there some 
ussian vessels of war, struck a bargain, and returned 
to wage a fierce contest with his foes. His Russian 
friends bombarded the Turkish towns; the Druses 
and Daher’s 
In 1775, 
mander sto the of the j 
The Ottoman still professed 
friendship towards Daher, but suddenly 
Sidon with their fleet. The , 
inted the | 
on, but it 
| was long before the Druses would consen acknow- 
| tery and not until their leader, Sheik {| ! 
jonbelat, had been at Acre. 
In 1840, a peasant, whether Druse or Maronite is 
| neighbour’s to the detriment of his neatly 
trimmed garden. The injured party was not inclined i 
was of another ; the personal —— expanded, 
each sought for champions, and so eo ger 
invasion of Syria by the Crusaders. The Ottoman | by day, till it assumed the shape of civil war. 
sultans made vigorous attempts to subdue them, but | further to embitter the relation between the two 
sects, the Maronites sided with Mehemet Ali in his 
dispute with the Porte, while the Druses espoused the i | 
cause of the sultan, and suffered accordingly—Ibrahim 
Pacha leaving nothing but ruins wherever he carried 
the Egyptian forces. Since that time, the Maronites ; 
e; they revenged the loss of their independence | and Druses have been constantly breaking the peace. 
by losing no carmen A of practising predatory war- | In 1845, a terrible war was carried on between them, 
fare upon their nominal masters. In the beginning of | both sides vying with each other in seem above one 
the seventeenth century, when Fakereddeen was emir, | hundred view were utterly two-thirds } 
of which belonged to the Maronites. H 
Europeans are thy to.side with the 
Maronites, but they are from being the innocent 
sucking-doves their French sympathisers would have 
the world believe. The Druses are denounced as living 
incarnations of merciless intolerance, although they 
have, ere this, been held up as examples worthy of 
imitation by nations boasting of civilisation for ‘the | 
= | 
n us avusence, ruses, commanaec 18 | 
na | 
rom any land sets foot on Druse soul, he is free from | 
pursuit and persecution ; the Druse never surrenders I, 
would rise as one man —— any attempt to seize a 
refugee who had claimed their hospitality. —- 
of course, ——— the shocking massacres whi ; 
bered, a people num! some ve 
fallen upon a nation to the 
predatory hordes, who acknowledged no authority | male i ee See ee ee 
aikterer ; yet this troublesome dignity involved him ceandar wanine of wear; and that the 
in difficulties with the ee ee have provoked the strife by interfering at Constan- 
Ee by being well The Druses | tinople for the destruction of their rivals, relying, 
| 
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Exchequer, inasmuch as there are not only three but 
3 walk; we may 


toll); we may bus it; or we may go by 
boat, in which case we shall have the f seei 


ing our noses wi 
is a little playful, and wafts to our 
nostrils the odoriferous memories of dogs. 
But, then, the boat is only twopence, there is no 
you pay the legal fare. So let it 
the boat, and, see, I have paid for two; but 


a truck run across your feet ‘ By 

Mark the country, too, as we puff al pretty 
it is. However, our object is the fancy fair, so let 
us talk of that. Know, th certain schools are 
for raising them ; for there are some most excellent 
people, 
charita! 


and their notions out of the crucible in the 
form of gold and silver. One of the i 


soothed by artistic cookery, and their hearts 
the choicest wines; and when the crafty 
thinks have arrived at ae. 
the 

sum, and so stimulates a 

; and the fashion 


to the gentler sex. , 
now, as we have arrived at the Palace, we 
shall see how matters are conducted. We walk 


until we arrive at the 
organ, opposi 
is such a thron 


y at shopwomen now and then, just as vulgar little 
od and girls love to play occasionally at kings 


;| and queens. Upon my word; they act the shop- 


company. I found him out very early in life, and it 
‘was a long while before I could manage to i 
or m 

Well, T 
me; so I said I’d take two 


I 
ing my brains for an idea, and at last turned suddenl, 
into a tailor’s shop where I was known, i 


= 


joke.’ ‘Why,’ said I, ‘ you've been 
everything ; I thought you wouldn’t mind 
for this. It’s very unki affront 


women to such perfection, that you cannot help won- 
dering whether they would poe pee the places of 
a few shopwomen for a week or two, whilst 
out of town to recruit their shattered 

ou think it would be quite as great a 

charity as that in which they are engaged, but of 


thing under a sovereign, you men co te 
all who mean to buy, Foun off fl in the 
opposite direction, as you don’t intend to become a 
rchaser, even for the pleasure of receiving change 
the hand of an Hon. Mrs. ae 
came merely as a spectator; yet I prophesy 
both return penniless. The 7 talks of 
et tenacem iti virum,’ w 
of a blind rabble—as you learned, sir, when you made 
‘ prava’ agree with ‘ ardor ’—nor the wink of a bully- 
ing tyrant, nor the blast that domineers over the rest- 
less. Adriatic, could shake from his (truly British) 
solidity, or stolidity of resolution, and who, if the 
world were to go to what Americans call ‘ everlasting 
smash,’ would ‘pick up the pieces’ without changi 
colour but you will observe that he nothing 
about fancy fairs. I should just like to see 


fair, 


posed. 


116 
probably, if matters went against them, upon the 
intervention of the great Christian powers to save 
= them from the consequences of their own acts. 
A FANCY FAIR. 
Come with me, male reader, to a iene Ses there is 
i one to-day at the Crystal Palace, and you couldn’t 
have a better place. We will start, if you have no/| notions 7“ the — of education and its in- 
objection, from the Pimlico station, in preference to | estimable blessings, yet it requires an alchemical 
London Bridge ; for I have the greatest possible dis- ess of the most subtle description to turn their 
| like to having my ribs staved in, and my toes trodden 
at the city terminus : i you steam ye - vogue 18s a public dinner ; the benevolent guests are 
pleasanter other We are in 
/ neighbourhood Hungerford Market, and have | warmed 
“) therefore the advan of the Chancellor of the | chairman 
tempera 
list with 
cab‘ it (bu at involves the payment of eighteen- | generous 
ce—with the certainty of a row when we pay it— | of many a man’s countenance is changed when he 
sees next day the liberality into which a noble emula- 
: tion has betrayed him. Another process is the fancy 
€ Ey ; fair, which has many advantages over the other, of 
. oo of a series of coal-scuttle-looking machines, | which one is, that the subjects of it are generally, if 
the bottom of the ‘Thames, and 
said deposit into the river again ; the satisfaction 
iy of snuffing up the double-distilled scent which 
ee Father Thames wears on his pocket-handkerchief ; 
; and the occupation of holding our hats on with 
: first; and the colours are so gay, that your eyes 
are perfectly dazzled; but by degrees you recover 
q from your partial blindness, and discern three rows 
of elegant stalls, covered. with pink and white 
: drapery ; and from the front of each stall hangs 
a piece of pink satin or muslin, on which are sewn 
a , expect you to repay the twopence, and I[’ll tell you | white bows in the shape of the letters which form the 
y why, as we proceed to Pimlico. You see I object to | name of the fair stall-k ; and very aristocratic 
A anybody's paying twopence for me, and I like to do | names some of them are, Dr ladies of rank like to 
as I would be done by. 
good round sum, if he will; but the man I allude to 
a won't do that. You must often have met such a man 
about five feet six inches high more, 
iq is generosity can’t any higher—with a particu- 
making all the little payments when he is in your 
course you dare not hint at such a thing. And now 
yok are ge by a notice in white os upon a 
ink ground, hanging just at 
the entrance to the eyes Age ee you that 
cigars fis rather staggered Mim, Dut Still ne paid. | ‘Change will aera. Overwhelmed at the conde- 
i - | scension herein displayed, and marvelling that a lad 
iy 
ly 
| generous friend in with me. got measur or a 
coat, and told the tailor, when he sent it home, to 
Mr So-and-so—my generous 
*justum et tenacem propositi virum’ at a | 
i MMM steadfastly purposed not to buy anything, 
: and then, and your clothes spoiled, you are , | the whole affair. I 
eye on | ing along as we are, 
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egant young lady, who, in a dress of the 
newest fashion, the most unexceptionable crinoline, a 
Grecque, impedes our further progress. He w 
just as we do, feel much about the same emotion as 
though the Champion of England had ‘caught him 
right amidships.’ He would be as nervous as we are, 
and obliged to ask, as we ask, in somewhat tremulous 
accents, ‘if she did him the honour of addressing 
him.’ He would smile as sickly a smile as ours when 
she answered that ‘she certainly did, and wanted to 
know if he wouldn’t buy that conjuring-bag which 
she held in her hand.’ He would try, as we try, to 
be jocose, and reply that ‘he had never learned to 
conjure.’ He would be as disconcerted as we are by 
the quiet response, that ‘ that didn’t matter, if he’d only 
buy the bag ;’ and he would end, as we do, by buying 
it ‘ with pleasure.” With pleasure? Nay, with pain ; 
but we’re not brutes, I hope, and so we buy the 
conjuring-bag, and a jewel-box as well. Not that 
either you or I have any jewels, or any need 
of a jewel-box ; and so we tell the young lady. But 
when she laughs a quiet laugh, and expresses a firm 
belief that if we don’t want a jewel-box ourselves, we 
certainly ‘know somebody who does,’ we can’t resist 
the soft insinuation : we are flesh and blood like other 
folks; and besides, one cannot refuse a lady. So we 
bow to fate, raise our hats, and depart with smiles 
upon our lips, and in our heart. We think 
we have weath the storm; not so, however. 
Scarcely have we parted from the siren with the con- 
jurng bg. when we encounter two others, more 
ovely ‘clad in white samite, mystic, wonder- 
ful,’ who, rendered bold by companionship, accost us 
with nonchalance ; they request that they > 
our names for a raffle.’ The object to be ed 
for is that cushion, which they carry between them, 
their own work. Our initials will do. There is no 
occasion to pay now ; we can call at their booth—the 
Misses , before we leave, and pay our money, 
and learn the result. Of course, we have no objection. 
If they requested us to go and stand right in the 
middle of the basin of one of the big fountains as it 
played, we should do it ; and if they us to buy 
the whole of the contents of their ight off, we 
certainly should—on credit. If they would like to 
have our watches, here they are; and if they think 
they could raise anything for the schools upon our 
scarf-pins, they are very much at their service. 
Having thus broken the ice, and begun to feel quite 
charitable, we think we may as well go right into ‘the 
fair ;’ we therefore assume a recklessness befittin the 
occasion, and walk boldly up to a wheel-of-fortune kept 
by two sylphs of seventeen. The sylphs are in high 
feather, for they are particularly fond of anything in 
the way of speculation, hazard, lottery, or the lighter 
forms of gambling; although mamma forbids it 
strictly, except in the cause of charity. If a young 
woman keep a wheel-of-fortune at a public se 
for the sake of maintaining her family, she is a 
wicked person; but if a young lady keep a wheel-of- 
fortune at a fancy fair, for the sake of flirtation, and 
a distant and indistinct notion of promoting the 
cause of education, it is a very praiseworthy action, 
and besides, ‘it’s such fun.’ It’s a shilling a turn; and 


the two young goddesses inform us, with much —. i 


ness, that ‘there are no blanks, and not a single ticket 
marked less than sixpence.’ We express our astonish- 
ment at the extreme fairness of this arrangem 
and i views of the honesty of 
shillings which we do want 
upon sixpenny articles which we don’t. Of course, 


know a little better that that. 
extra si ce to see the small white hand twirling 
the w round, and then ing upon it in its 
favourite attitude; and the blue and 
the rosy mouth open, and the even teeth glistening, 
and the general air of interest—for you know they are 
only playing at shopwomen, and really do feel a per- 
sonal interest in what 


t’s quite 


sympathetic, ‘ My , how unfortunate you are ! 
Did you ever, Hetty?’ whenever I draw, as I always 
do, a sixpenny-ticket ; and to be with an encour- 
ing smil ‘people who are unlucky at this sort 
are sure to be lucky in matters’ 
(emphatically); and to be assured, with a dilation of 
eye and a seriousness of mouth, that there were tickets 
t in as high as 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d, I can’t 
elp thinking that they must have been ei taken 
out again directly, or soon drawn by skilful or 
fortunate adventurers. Nevertheless, we go on dip- 


ing, dipping into the magic-box twirled by the 
oe il our thumb and forefinger, by diligently 
travelling along our waistcoat-pockets, can pick up 
nought but the lining. We are afraid to ask how 
many —s can have for our watches, and so confess 
that we have had, not enough—that wouldn’t be gal- 
lant—but as much as a limited exchequer will allow. 
The livelier of the two sylphs now trips away, 
ing us to follow her and choose our prizes—a 
bitter mockery for me, for I have drawn a sixpenny- 
ticket every time, and having availed myself of ti 
kind permission to put that back and pay another six- 
pence for another dip, and so on for every i 
dip, I am left at the end penniless, but with a solitary 
sixpenny-ticket ; not that I mind much, when I see 
what a cause of mirth it is to the syl d I can’t 
help thinking how they must roar with laughter when 
they see a in rags—but I envy you who have 
drawn two-shilling tickets, half-crown tickets, crown- 
tickets, and positively one of those (apocryphal, J 
thought) seven-and-sixpenny tickets. I’m easily satis- 
fied, of course : the sylph puts a horrid little _—- 
wooden doll, with a pennyworth of silk for a hat, 
a sort of + for clothes, into my hand, and I 
bow and shew my teeth (I can’t smile), as if I had 
received a handsome present, inwardly vowing that 
I'll give it to the very dirtiest little baby I meet by 
coienh, You get better treatment: considering the 
tact you shew in choosing exactly what the sylph 
doesn’t wish to get rid of, and in ing some objec- 
tion to everything she recommends to you, and pere> | 
y bright smiles eep di pronounce 
to be well repaid. I’d pay another half-crown, eT 
rs. 
mind upon a tiny pair of Indian- 
with little in front, 


being able to elicit 
incushion, in the 


now meditating upon things too high for common | we could get double the number of articles for the 
mortals, and casting a glance of mingled pity and | same money, if we chose to go, humdrum fashion, 
firm opinion he would look as scared as we do when 
our slow-paced course is suddenly arrested by a 
charming apparition. He would stop short, as we do 
| 
if 
i 
| 
and ined with crimson e syiph remarks | 
she doesn’t know what you can possibly want them i 
for, they certainly will not fit you; and you reply—a 
| little saucily, J think—that you mean to gre toon 
| away to your sister or your cousin, who have both | 
| very tiny feet. The SS i 
| thought a pallies ellow like you can’t have 
| most likely, sir ;’ and then @ gives a little musical 
| laugh, which J think worth tithahenmenh at least ; 
but you take it as coolly as can be, and simply : 
y more same size. Not 
any more slippers, you choose a 
shape of a heart, a ——— a 
| kettle-holder, and a painted screen. You would 
| have liked that smoking-cap and that eae but 
you are afraid it would be a confession you are 
re esuhars and I perfectly agree with you, that it is 


with the cushion, even if we had had sufficient 


to 


if 


the fair without 


SELES 
By 
i] 


it home. We are now in a position 


, for we find 


statement, ‘we haven't a farthing 
it answer to every solicitation. 
thought a little eccentric, but so is everybody 


Q 


NATUR 


He 

would be rejected by Mr Gosse perhaps, 

relieve the details of his subject ; and sup- 
ich those who are in want of more 


other name for 


ing-places about London, 

new and strange in them, or has something new to say 
of them. Even a heap of castaway rubbish from a 
bathing-town to him some in i 
tions. ‘Among the 


people, far ad i 
At 


| 
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rather too bad of ladies to inveigh against smoking,| These persons naturally miss or slur over the points 
j and yet offer a premium to smokers by selling smoking | that are most attractive to the general public, which 
G paraphernalia of their own manufacture. We now | an unprofessional man—who must, however, of course 
| move away, and my envious spirit is a little appeased | be himself acquainted with, and interested in, the 
poy ating subject—is careful to preserve. Thus it is that when 
prizes, and how foolish you look when people stare | a professor of any science endeavours to popularise the 
at you. same, he has not so many readers as an amateur with 
assistance. Let us now proceed to the Misses L——-+’ | equal 
stall, and pay our subscriptions—for, of course, we | for instance, was received with greater favour than any 
in ack whe the work upon the wonders of the sea-shore from a more 
fortunate winner. We eh gee who | technical hand. Similarly, Mr Francis Buckland has 
ia facetiously gave as his initials X. X. X., being related | since achieved a success in the first series of his Curio- 
ge de Regge sa rg firm ; and we congratu- | sities of Natural History,* and now offers us a second, 
ourselves upon peng. when we 
; reflect that we shouldn’t have known what to do 
to danger orma: ere a 
j ve —— to him for ex ing t 
4 writers are so of exhibiting, and for calling 
} nd 80 we saunter up| English fish by ish names. He gets his informa- 
' Kling of the bell, and tion from fishermen rather than from scientific dic- 
d the stentorian voices | ji os is therefore enabled to tell us that the 
who are conducting an term of 
! volubility, and a power -a-dozen syllables, is ‘stink-alives’—because they 
t them valuable acqui- | so soon become unfit for eating; also, that if a pouter 
be taken out of the water and put in again, the 
ably dressed man, who | moment he is released from the hook, he ‘ gets blowed, 
i our at least in front of | and can’t swim,’ but floats on the surface, till a sea- 
' the fair is dispensing | maw (gull) spies him, and ‘ whafiles him down.’ 
| d other gimcracks at exorbitant prices, to| Although Mr Buckland’s wanderings are mainly 
’ ra admirers, and who evinces at the same | confined to the most frequented and Cockney water- 
i love of active exercise, and his charitable 
t arm a-kimbo, and employing 
f right in application of a rose to his nostrils, 
ool by purchasing from d hings. h 
y ing a smile ound many interesting things, which most peop 
ia e. But who is that sallow-faced | would call rubbish. They are of nouse in themselves; 
f wed gills, a keen eye, and no| but imagine the beach to become suddenly fossil, and | 
I i *t seem to buy anything, or to be | how interesting would all these bits of rubbish then | 
poy & pues m the scene | become, as proving the existence of a highly civilised : 
‘YW and locke as-thongh ho hed people who once inhabited these shores. We find, 
if othes on. See, he walks quietly up | mixed up with fishbones, sea-weed, &c., various kinds | 
ai, , who has picked wu as ayn of the jetsam and flotsam of the ocean. Rolled bits | 
on of ginger-beer bottles, made of clay; of wine-bottles, 
; on her arm, and requests her to| of these ancient people; of old shoes, of knives, of 
him.’ He’s a detective policeman in of gas- 
! So now let us get back to Pinilico. works), combs, hair- &c.; and, what is 
turnip, quite as ro composed entirely 
BURIOSITIES OF MMMMMBAL HISTORY. | juman hair. The only way I can explain the forma- 
} genteel tp Sat low be tion of this ball is, that the hair taken from the combs 
ox peculiar to common minds, sailor is So & Cores 
| the best narrator of a sea-story, a barrister of an| down the drains into sea, and there becomes 
: interestin eee and a fox-hunter of an exciting | regularly felted and matted together ae waves 
chase; w: the truth is, that an went shingle. 
; equal capacity, and equally acquaintec ert e deposit of the river Thames is, likewise, 
i to 0 most interesting, and a chapter might be written on 
a matter. The sailor has been chiefl the various articles found mixed with the bones of 
" nautical circumstances of the case— turtle, snakes, and sharks, and even tropical fruits, in 
; rate of speed of the ship, and how the Isle of Sheppy, at the mouth of the Thames. By 
j striking when the incident occurred means of these, an observant explorer landing on the 
+ relation with a mass of technicaliti apes Sam Bis Sour -ship, even if he knew not of 
exitence of London, might come to the conc. 
a necessary local colouring, sion e river whi rought deposits o 
the barrister ia b | human manufacture to the shore he was ing, ran 
the legal points, or bores you (O inhabited by a highly civili 
with an of the state mper Bigwig the arts. 
' ede (hie judge) was in, and how Honninar thor made his first acquaintance 
! QC. (w we never heard of), was down upon him | with the ‘man-sucker’ (a kind of cuttle-fish), common 
| with even more than his assurance: while the | on most sea-coasts, and yet perhaps never heard of 
drawn blank, and how Latton Spinney was unproduc- length of the specimen he dissected was about 
therefore, they had to go on to Gore. * Bentley. London. 
| 
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ighten away the ” from playing with the 
boat “= he found it nad the con! effect. 
anne colour of the specimen, when 


and the arms, is seen waving about, as if 
cell, a dark brown-colo’ fluid, causing 
the skin to become at times almost white, 
iridescent. I do not know 

been noticed before. I find 

my pet man-sucker (who 

to turn of a red colour, like the outside of 


lied to the bottom of the vessel; they hold so 

t that the creature can only be removed with diffi- 

ity; the moment one arm relaxes, the others hold 
firmer still. I allowed him to 


on the skin where the suckers were applied ; and 
be got off again. The sensation of being held by 
a “man-sucker” is anything but le. 
feeling of being held fast by a (literally) cold-blooded, 
soulless, pitiless, and voracious sea-monster, almost 
makes one’s blood run cold. I can now easily under- 
stand why they are called “ man-suckers,” and wh 


t-armed cuttle-fish in 
the Indian seas, that it has found to measure 
twelve feet in breadth across the central part, while 
each arm was fifty-four feet in length; thus making 
it extend from point to point one hundred and twenty 
feet. But it is not likely that either at Margate or 
Herne Bay so consid a@ man-sucker will appear 


nothing, sir; it’s only 

selves,” was the answer. 

not “fret himself” if he was 
death. It was a new idea had never 
promised to use boiling 


it 


E 
grits 


the weight of the landslip on the 
shore. On this suddenly elevated bi 


uncommon celerity, and that it would 
Anyhow, the brutes, obedient to their instinct ( 
not call them stupid), waited for the tide to 
up and cover them. Of course it never did come 


sfthough 


to tumble into it, and save their lives.’ 

From lobsters to whales is with Mr Buckland an 
pes ean gions he ranges from one to the other with 
*P + desultoriness which a man of sterner sci 
ific mould would shudder at. On one occasion, a large 
whale appeared off Weymouth, and was seen by several 
fishermen. ‘The affair was talked over at night in the 
public-houses ; and one of the company, who 
to have a new seine-net which he 
much taunted about it, and he was dared 
net this whale with his new net. At first, 
as a joke, but, under the influence of beer 
chaff of his comrades, he stam: ? 

me, 


: 
Fae 


if 
no 
next 


away with him, in 
They looked after 


The | the net, much as an 


the whale was gone, and the would-be 


a fine fish has escaped from his hook ; but, however, 
captors 
home disconsolate and whalel 


saw a huge black mass come rolling i 
tide ; it looked like a wreck, yet it was nota 
for a wreck has not a tail wherewith to flop 
as the object had. 

object, whi 
He 
and, what was exceedin 


lis | 
; a spread out; the body of the shape and | in the course of the present season. Of lobsters, the 
' ge Jersey pear ; the head, in its out- | favourite food of these cuttle-fish, we learn that when 
e,mucn resembled that of an elephant when viewed first taken they are ‘awful savage, and flies at ye like 
by cight long a dog.’ They are apt to ‘shoot their claws’ when 
lower surface of which were covered with numerous | taken, as likewise are the crabs, which the London 
sucking dises; and upon turning these away, the | fishermen are therefore oulne to kill before putting 
mouth was exposed, formed by two hard, black, | them into the boiling-pot. ey should of course be 
never put in hot water that does not boil. ‘I 
; saw a man in the street putting muscles into 
which did not bol, in onder to. cook them. 
poor things went in, there was a peculiar a 
: sound, and a scum on the top of the water. 
remonstrated with him on his cruelty. 
L 
suckers, but he saw me, and sank down for | 
like a ten-pound shot. He was floating wi 
wards, and his arms hanging downwar Lobsters, if left on the rocks, never go back to 
ume on a soldier's helmet, the boss of water of their own accord; they wait t a 
them. ‘I because when the 
place near Lyme-Regis, in Dorsetsh 
rtion of the bottom of the sea was | 
t of 
there happened to be several lobsters, who { 
e harbour, a@ “man-sucker” got into one 0 less thought the low tide had taken - 
stalkers, and ate up two of his lobsters, worth a 
heaved” him overboard, because he 
I explained that he was convertible } 
and was of use, and the poaching man- it 
old man once tried the experiment of‘ keeping 
one alive in the bottom of his boat when in harbour. 
| 
with gold; but the tints gradually got dull as the 
set became exhausted. Underneath the skin of 
the 
from ce 
the tints 
at other 
that this i 
that stron 
soon died) 
a bit of conical eyes are deren j 
with eyelids, which the animal closes when the eye | shoot the net af h.” Accord- 
is touched. The natural position, when at rest, is ingly, @ sentry morning, the 
with the mouth turned downwards, and the suckers | whale was signaled as being in the ye the 
owner of the new seine put it into the and, 
rowing ety ing, et the net round the unsus- 
Master Whale put his nose | 
into net, and feeling something strange, charged 
arm—the feeling 18 of a hun my air-pumps | against it, dragging men, boats, and all along with 
applied all at once, and little round red aaa are| him. He then plunged and dived, and, ultimately 
taking the new seine-net, rolled about his body, right 
~~ of all the fishermen could 
e whale, who had gone off with . 
angler looks into the water when 
‘Some three or four days afterwards, ag a coast- 
natives of the Chinese and Indian seas have suc was going his rounds in the dead 
and formi eno to be dangerous to any 
human beings who may be so unfortunate as to be 
clutched by them.’ 
n 
of 
‘$ | net entangled round about him in th 
— manner.’ “First come, first 
coast-guardsman to himself, as 


— 
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It was now the lord of the 
he could not claim a 
to 


ing at 


got far before the whale shewed sym 


ly manner 


saw him on 


a -bank at the Nore. He caused 
tightl round above his tail, and as 


ptoms 
i » and not followi 


fat sides, which the whale kicked and 
evinced life. finder then shut up his 
knife, posted off with the news. Of course, as 


same 
to-morrow comes, you will have to swear that in 


shore, 


and that he knew it by the knife-test, as stated above. 
manor’s turn to sing 


the 


through the and the 

i water, 

him completely ; he came 

life, and threatened to the shi 


The 


heart. ‘ Nothing daunted by the smell or other dis- 
circumstances, he continued his dissection 

he had made a valuable and interesting collection 
of ions. One morning, when he was still 
the oil, a very official-looking personage came up, and 
in a haughty manner said: “ Leave off work all of 
you, directly ; do nothing more to the whale. I claim 
this fish (he was no naturalist, for a whale is a warm- 
blooded animal, and no fish) in the name of the lord of 


the manor, and nothing whatever must be touched or 


yet another human 

e mass, 

and I claim it ta the 


drink out their eighty pounds, an 
matter. My fri 


to spin out their disputes for a whole year.’ 
Long before the legal gentlemen had finished, how- 
ever, a fourth claimant appeared in the person of the 
sea itself, who, coming up with an unusually high tide, 
— the whole property away, both blubber and 


There is no end to the interesting sights and sounds 


which Mr Buckland describes as seen and heard 
by those who go down to the sea in fishing-boats, 
and make their business in the Channel. When 
drifting ‘along, far away from land, through the 
murky darkness of the night, we do not wonder 
that the ‘herring spear’ sounds, to unlearned ears, 

tural and uncanny enough. ‘ All of a sudden, 


him ; | a curious rushing and a rustling sound was heard over 


on to poles, and pierced him till he died. Then came 
the question, what was to be done with him? and at 


and about the t, accompanied by low musical 
twitterings; this phenomenon was not continuous; it 
passed away, and in a few minutes was ag pee 
meanwhile all was darkness and mystery. e asked 
the men what strange noise that was; they shook 
their heads in ignorance; they did not know what it 
was, whether earthly or unearthly; they evidently 
regarded it with somewhat more than awe, and were 
great; w was that it was “herring- 
piece.” IT por one of the oldest fishermen in Folke- 
stone about this. He had heard the noise often, he told 
me, but that the Folkestone name for it was the “ her- 
ring-spear.” “TI likes to hear it,” he said; “we always 
more fish is about.” 
“herring-piece,” or “herring-spear, r all? 
courage of the sturdy fisherman, who will face the 
gigantic waves of a storm from the south-west, and 
vely run his boat down into the boiling surf to render 


i to the Indiaman that is firing minute-guns 


120 
his knife and cut two t slashes in the whales | 
| 
| ere was a net roun e whale, identity was | 
established directly, and the owner of the net claimed 
if the carcass, because his net had caught him ; the 
coast-guardsman claimed it, because he had found him. 
Meanwhile, when the dispute was still going on, the 
lord of the manor put in his claim, as it was found 
| between high and low water-mark ; gained it, and took 
; a of the whale; cut him up, and boiled ali | removed My friend —_—a taken out the whale’s 
iif oil out of him, ing forty barrels—worth a lot | eye, which exhibits remarkable structures, and offeri 
cant “Tord 
, : of money—and there the matter ended. it to the new-comer said : “ Well, I suppose the 
‘Some weeks afterwards, as the coast-guard was | of the manor does not want the whale’s eye?” “You 
t% sitting on his “donkey”—the term applied to the | may keep that, sir,” was the answer. This disagreeable 
‘ s'ool used by these men—a ayy intruder then departed. 
i id: “‘Myj| ‘While the dissectors, both anatomical and com- 
'} man, ’t you recollect whale that you found | mercial, were pee hag their wonder, from another 
hereabouts some time since ?” quarter of the compass, lo! another Jack-in-office, who | 
“Yes, sir,” said the man; “it was me as found | stalked into the assembled crowd, and with a wave 
him.” ‘of ‘the ‘stick proclaimed: “Touch 
nothing—I claim all this in the name of Lord 
17 cut him—as they tell me you did—he kicked and | Warden of the Cinque Ports.” - , 
i@ winced under the knife ?” * Vultures smell the stinking carcass from afar; so, 
f “In course he did,” was the answer: “ he nearly | too, did it seem that the smell of this unfortunate 
knocked the knife out of my hand with his tail.” whale had found its way so far as London, and even 
“ Well, then,” said the old y up to the crown authorities, for 
'§ all of a sudden, “now, I ama lawyer, and mind that | vulture arrived on the wings 
, spreading his official papers over 
i nounced : “ This is a royal fish, 
y court. name of the crown.” Here, then, was a pretty mess, 
ig ‘On the morrow, the coast-guardsman swore that | both literal and physical; the three claimants set 
i the whale was alive when first he EE to work disputing with each other for possession ; the 
fishermen quietly wiped their oily hands, packed up 
t . 
ff their traps, and adjourned to the blic houses, to 
(i thipg if cast up alive. He talk over the 
he got for the oil, havi could be done, 
taken all his trouble for 3; 80 that, after alll packed up his whale’s eye, and wen k to London in 
a the owner of the new seine caught his whale, got his | an oyster-boat, as he carried such an aroma about with 
new net back, and nearly a h pounds besides.’ | him that they would not take him in the coach. The 
if The captain of a French vessel once saw a whale | three vultures then departed to their respective nests, 
{ and transferred the cause to the lawyers, who 
ip a rope to be tied 
' the tide rose the = 
4 triumph, as the crew imagined, on his way to Calais 
‘Mi They had not 
ta ing life, Dy wrigg ng 
4 
| | ot the mes, With a great, long, thick | 
| other way, alais, having 
Wile wes sven fot some days after 
At last, he foolishly 
boats saw him, and, by shouting and splashing, forced 
They wisely made sure killing 
outright. No pig-sticking knives enough or 
long to cut his throat, so fixed 
a deputation of fishermen went up to Messrs | 
—— & Co., in the city, the great dealers in whale-oil, 
whalebone, &c., who gave the fishermen L.80 for their 
capture, and sent down men, blubber-knives, iron pots, 
&e., to boil him up’ A scientific friend of our 
author’s went down to vo Aga creature, and was 
getting on capitally, although he was once very nearl 
smothered by slipping into one of the cavities of the ass| 


celebrated persons, he suffered from the vy pemend of 
the human mind to understand the ri ne 
in connection with umbrellas. The not 
bear to lose his umbrellas. They were not 
of their kind, but still he 
lost and at 
new one he 


worn to a skeleton through and faithful 

till at last it became so very shabby, that I 

i somebody would steal it; but the large 

“Stolen from Dr Buckland,” kept away every- 
body ; nobody even ever offered to “ borrow” it on 

wettest of wet days, although it often invitingly 

in glory, in the umbrella-stand 

in 


the mud was nearly dried up, and I 
never solve the mystery as to what P erium was. 
At last, one day, after a heavy shower, I crossed the 


strongly and recentl 

on I followed 
could 

men ; 


tion. He had cut an ordinary hob-nailed boot in two, 
had affixed the heel-part on to his knee, and the 
part on to the place where the foot ought to have been ; 
so that as he crawled along upon his knees, the heel 
part of course had been going foremost, givi 

ing backwards. 


of th vement, 
e 
to solicit custom.’ 3" 


Upon the whole, Mr Francis Buckland has given 
us as pleasant a volume of adventure, information, 
and humour, as will be packed up in any man’s carpet- 

this year as the companion of his autumn 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—AN ERRAND OF LOVE. 
Tus second purchase and payment rendered necessary 
a communication with my Nashville friend. Fortu- 
nately, Swampville had a mail; and, to avail myself 

of it, I rode direct for the settlement. 

On my return, I found Swampville, figuratively 
speaking, on fire. Short as had been the period of my 
absence, it had been marked by an incident of no 
ordinary character. That morning’s mail had con- 
veyed to the settlement the intelligence of a rare and 
interesting event—the discovery of the gold placers 
of California. 

I had heard rumours of this before—only half be- 

Returned 


oat g | lieved, and not yet reaching to Swampville. 


days and days 
Regent Siret 
Oxford Street, 


track, 
the densely populated neighbourhood of St Giles’s. As 
the Cheircthen 


Its home seemed, from the 


um of ancient geological days was so 
ee on account of the track he made, I did not 
see W 
with a foot,” the true nature of both being uncertain 


at. their first discovery. I therefore my 


this Pre-Adamite animal, “the beast with | th 


emigrants from California were now reported, as hav- 
ing arrived in St Louis and other frontier towns; 
bringing with them, not only the full account of the 
discovery, but its confirmation, in the shape of large 
‘chunks’ of gold-bearing quartz, and bags of the 
yellow dust itself. The marvellous tale was no longer 
questioned, or doubted. The mail had brought news- 
papers from New Orleans and St Louis, giving detailed 
accounts of the digging of Sutter’s mill-race by the 
disbanded soldiers of the ‘Mormon Battalion ;’ of the 
crevasse caused by the water which had laid open the 
wonderful auriferous deposits ; and describing also the 
half-frantic excitement which the news had produced 
in these populous cities. 

In this, Swampville had not been slow to imitate 
them. T found the whole settlement on the qui vive : 
not only the idlers shewing an interest in the extra- 
ordi i i ; but the business-men of the 
place 


Hains’ 
the of the Pacific! .Swampville was smitten 
depo ! 
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i on the Goodwin Sands, is appalled and trembles at | mysterious creature “Podotherium,” or the “beast P 
es ee oe the musical call- | with the foot”—a provisional name, until I could make j 
notes of the flocks of those pretty little birds, the | out its real name and nature. The snow melted and ' 

| We 
| 
y @ poor 
not walk 
he could 
only crawl along upon his knees, after the fashion 1 | 
Thomas-i-Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. Necessity, | 
n Podotherium’s case, had been the mother of inven- | i 
| 
| | 
| 
ide ‘the sea-stories with which “7 latter half 
volume is plentifully bestrew ere is a/ rium” was gaining his livelihood by selling to 
ft pleasant Natural History table-talk which -by tin f s., hich h ied in a string 
onate allusion to his father, the late Dean of ; 
Westminster, and tells us several interesting anecdotes | 
of that man. Like other _less 
from Dr Buckland,” and this he never lost. It “ 
His son seems to follow the doctor in his geological 
footprints, and has made, on his own account, a 
discovery second only to that of the world-famous 
Cheirotherium. He fancied that he had found out 
a remarkable creature, existing in our own time, and | 
whose habitat was somewhere in London. ‘ 
last winter, I frequently observed in the 
streets, when the pavement was covered with snow, | i 
or with mud that would easily take impressions; foot- 
marks of a very remarkable et aE kind. A 
pe apace a human hob-nailed boot had evi- 
dently passed along, but the creature had not left the 
“ spoor,” or track of an ordinary man, for the iron- 
shod heel was Sak 
equally well-armed toe, and the interspace between : 
them was not marked with any impression, so that 
journeyings, strange to say, it invari 
shewed that, moreover, it had never walked in the 
centre of the pavement or in the street, but always at 
the roadside of the pavement. For 
hunted this creature by its track, 
(it never went over the crossing), dow ; 
both east and west, but I never could come up with It. | ' 
‘company was already projec in which many 
| well-to-do men had Ye ranean their names ; and even 
Colonel Kipp talked of transporting his penates across t 
| 
| 


pliment 

day, and at that hour, not for all the gold in California 
would I have forsaken my new home in the forest— 
ander whose ‘ boundless contiguity of shade’ sparkled 

in my eyes a ‘ metal more ive” 
Instead of longing for the far shores of the Pacific, 
only to return to the banks of Mud Creek ; 
delay that hindered me 


of my 


in. On 
flower 
ed by some spiteful heel! Was 


In the two days during which I was denied sight 
of her, my love for Lilian Holt was fast ripening into 
passion—which absence only seemed to amplify. No 
doubt the contrast of common 


encounter; and the equall 
attending our second and 

pam Ae combined in weaving areund my spiri 
spe 


sional—in either way—so 
ni 
demonstrating m 
w 


Creek. My ostensible object was to 
possession of an estate, and turn out its origi 


CHAPTER XXIx. 
A BEDSKINNED SIBYL. 
Not a sound came from the forest 
sweet musings. Silent was the sky 
summer—soft and balm-laden its breeze. 
stirred not; the branches seemed extended in the 


the branches—sounds 


blanched $ i 

half supported on other 

crossed carelessly over it in an attitude of repose. 
Beside her on the log lay a wicker pannier, filled 

with odds and ends of Indian manufacture. Though 


those a statue in bronze. 


And one, too, of noble 


attitude; even the eyes were no 
earth ; but a frown was distinctly traceable on the 
features of the gi 

Thus and would 


= 
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Though of my old camarados of the Mexican | neither towards entering possession, nor 
campai for thal this extending the ‘improvement’ Tad twice purchased, 
whatever. I therefore resisted the solicitations of the equation might continue to hold his cabin and 
Swampvillians to ‘jine thar company’—in which I ing y ee me the disputed land. 
' Welcome should I him, on one condition—the 
condition of becoming his guest; constant or occa- 
fong as might have the 
presence daughter, 
| heart’s devotion. 
esigned, flitted across my 
| ly second journey to Mud 
tality of Colonel Kipp —amishle ends the influence | owner. But my heart was im no unison With such an 
id of golden dreams—even the smiles of the simpering| end. It recoiled from, or rather had forgotten its 
ae Alvina, and the more brave coq of Car’line—now | purpose. Its throbbings were directed to a different 
af object : guiding me on a more joyful and auspicious 
{ not sufficient to preserve my spirit from ennui. errand—the errand of love. 
| Only at meals did I make my appearance at the 
i] hotel—at all other times, seeking to soothe the impas- 
uid sioned pulsations of my heart in the dark depths of 
wi well west bus ever nding by 
isting wi ere I went ; ever ing m asi 
i direction of the creek ! 
It was some solace to listen to the notes of the wild 
‘ wood—the songs of bird and bee—for these had | stillness of re ; even the leaves of the tremulouies, 
an become associated in my mind with the melodious | hanging on their compressed petioles, were scarcely 
) tones of Lilian’s voice—to look upon the forest ye oe tervals, was 
flowers ; more especially on the encarmined blossom | but the fluttering he foliage ; or 
of the bignonia—now to me a symbol of the sweetest | the rushing of so 1 in reckless 
. sentiment. evolution among harmonising 
‘ In a glass I had placed it, on the dressing-table IJ | Not till I had entered the glade was I aroused from 
caghen with its peduncle immersed in water. my reverie—at first gently, by the sudden emergence 
| My zealous care from shade into light; ‘but afterwards in © ‘more 
o. returning from one sensible manner on sight of a human form, at a glance 
a) upon the floor, crush recognised as that of the Indian maiden. 
} it your heel, Caroline Kipp? She was seated, or rather reclin inst the 
hi Tn its lace was a bunch of hideous a and 
yellow daffodils, of the dimensions of a drum-head 
if eabbage—placed there either to mock my regard, or 
elicit my admiration ! 
i In either case, I resolved upon a revanche. By its 
" wound ater. query smelt sweeter than ever; and ridden close up to the girl, she vouchsafed no 
though I not restore the pretty blossom to its | acknowledgment of my presence. I observed no 
graceful campanulate shape, from that time forward it | motion—not even of the eyes; which, directed down- 
' appeared in et pr the slight torture, I| wards, seemed fixed in steadfast gaze upon the ground. 
. fancied, of the backwoods coquette. Nothing about her appeared to move—save the 
coruscation of metallic ornaments that glittered in 
: the sun, as though her body were enveloped in scale- 
; ee, it might have been mistaken for 
heighten in Swampville ng tow om attitude 
ighteni my admiration. ere was another | was in every way graceful; displayed to perfection 
2 heart’s inclinings. To an eye fatigued with dwelling | well-rounded arm entwining the branch—with her 
large body and limbs outlined im alto-rilievo against 
‘ south—the olivine hue of Aztec and Iberian skins— | the entablature of the white trunk—presented a 
i there was a relief in the radiance of this carmined | picture that a sculptor would have loved to copy; 
win and that even the inartistic eye could not look upon 
: iquant from novelty and rareness of the charac- | without admiration. 
i Panstie. Additional elements of attraction may have| Instinctively I checked my horse, and halted in 
f been: the mise en scéne that surrounded her; the | front of this singular apparition. I can scarcely tell 
i unexpected discovery of such a precious jewel in so| why I did so; since neither by look nor gesture was I 
| rude a casket; the romantic incident of our first | invited to take such a liberty. On the contrary, I 
“| ces | could perceive that my movement was regarded with 
if ese | displeasure. There was no change in the statuesque 
ta 
every act of my future existence. 
‘ Therefore, on the morning of the third day, as I 
ve done so, but for that sense of awkwardness, whic 
tion of H one feels in similar situations. By pausing in the 
} dispossessing the squatter. ooanaa aoe e | marked manner I bad done, and gazing so pointedly 
realities of life. I had formed no plan for colonising— | of which I now felt sensible. Indian though she was, 
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in my eyes, lave ennobled and sanctified 

Just then, I had myself no cause to fear an 
ited love—no 


vague prompting of this kind, that 
had caused me to draw up—some idea of offering 
consolation. 


The re was 
and 
How was I to escape from it? By holding my 


dus riding on ? 


deeper through. ‘We must 
worse to make ou god 


So reflecting, or rather without refi at all, I 
resolved to ‘ of making 
t I, ‘she does 

er ps,’ 
te 


recognise me ?’ 
She had not look 


upon 
angry flash ; er 

“Su-wa-nee |’ I repeated in the most 
tone. “Do you not remember me? I am the 
of the White 

‘And what is that to Su-wa-nee? She has no 

words for you—you may go on |’ 

This decided repulse, instead of | 
position, rendered it still more complicated. 

what y, I rejoined : 

em ox way the White Eagle. I 
thought—perhaps—you might—that possibly you 
might have some message for him’ 

‘Su-wa-nee has no message for the White dignsat | En 
cried she, interrupting me, in the same in 
tone, and with a contemptuous toss of her head. 


“You may know foo moe, and too Ile my 
Su-wa-nee does not 


‘How? What mean you?’ I hurriedly asked, 
her looks, as wi 


ly ; ‘has anythi 
! You lose time in 


wear so udly w 


breast. The wolt 
orest deer: the yellow fawn 


maniac 
thie spot ! 


a words, though ill understood, were 
fearful significance, and acted upon me like a 
for a moment paralysing my powers both of 
and action. In my anxiety to ascertain their full 
tercepted her retreat ; but, 
before 


could recover from ry 


she had glided in 
CHAPTER XXX. 


peared from my 
4 STORM WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


gins but with very different feelings from those I 

on entering it. The words of this ill-starred 
inted with that sibylline cunning pecu- 

liar to her race—had filled my with most dire 


! You ma but 
= 


y betokened a 


at | Enough that there was a wolf; and that Lilian Holt 
ger of becoming his victim! 


icion. 
Prthe al elements seemed in unison with my spirit, as 
if they too had taken their cue from the ill-omened 


bodings of my Indian oracle! A storm-cloud had 


There 
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she was evidently no common squaw ; but gifted with | will be his victim! Su-wa-nee joys at it: ha, ha, ha! 
certain noble traits, of which many a maiden of | Hers will not be the only heart wrung by the villainy | 
white skin might have envied her the sion. | of the false pale-face. Ha ha, ha! De trove tet . 
of red panthers! Ah! you may go, but only to 
ieve: you will be too late—too late—too late!’ 
half- 
the 
from 
—and could, therefore, afford to extend my | 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
an acknowledgment of havin 
| accedes, or only with extreme reluctance. 
I had rushed inconsiderately into the mire, and . 
DreDodL 
Her speech could not be mere conjecture, put forth 
to vex and annoy me? She had scarcely motive enough { 
or the Wilte Ragie. might imitate & conversa- | for this? besides, her display of a positive foreknow- 
tion; and cause her to interpret more kindly my | ledge was proof against the supposition, that she was ; : 
apparent rudeness. T shall speck to her at all hazards deceiving me? if 
Su-wa-nee |’ ‘Slayer of red pant 
brieve. 
wledge of the past, with an implied forecast of i 
| future— The ‘ yellow “<4 
| n,’ too. Fe velavedes wen cor Lilien, 
yellow fawn. But the wolf that had ‘slept imits | - 
?? Who was the wolf? Who was to make hera ' 
hese unpleasant interrogatives passed i 
| ugh my and without obtaining reply. 
| 
he had, she would not choose a false pale-face, Mis Drought me vo the considerauon Of tne 
| like himself, to be its bearer. You fancy, white | words, still ringing in my ears: ‘You will be too \ 
man, you can insult the Indian maiden at your late |” andl, 
pleasure? You dare not take such liberty with one | ing, I drove the spurs into my horse, and oped = 
of your own colour ?’ ; forward—as fast as the nature of the would : 
: ‘I assure you I had no such intention: my object | permit. 
was very different. I was prompted to speak to| My mind was in dread confusion—a chaos of doubt : 
and fear. The half-knowledge I had obtained was 
| other night with my friend Wingrove—which you | more painful to endure than a misfortune well ascer- . 
: remember I was witness of. I could not help | tained: for I suffered the associated agonies of suspense, 
overhearing 
i I was interrupted by another quick contemptuous : 
exclamation, that accompanied a glance of mingled i 
brave 
thank 
yo Deeriering i 
you sufficient occupation with your own. Go! See | suddenly obscured the sun—biack as the wing 0 ' 
to them !’ buzzard-vulture. Red shafts were 
» the sky—threatening to scathe the trees of the forest ; 
| ce as | thunder rolled ae ae their tops; and 
words, that produced within me sudden feeling of gouts of blood, came 
| inquietude. ‘What mean you?’ I repeated, too | pattering down upon leaves—soon to fall thick { 
, ‘Go, see for yoursel ing to| I heeded not these indications: at that moment, ‘ 
| ste! or your bell-flower | what were the elements to me? What cared I for ‘ 
| | l, like that which y 
| 
} 
i 
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| 


| 
i 


ine 


bear 
hailed the 


the suspense no 
house ; but by this 


, or the coruscations of the ethereal 
in the lair of the forest 


ance of the cabin. The interstices between the 


designs; and was, ‘ore, 
without the sli 
Nor should I have had any inquietude at thi 
mature disappearan 


to believe, that they had moved to some neigh 
house—perhaps to that up the creek, where lived the 


the | ‘friend of Lilian’s father’—in all likelihood, the saint I 


that there was no one inside. After a 
ey, I had remarked a change in the a - 


rode w to the door ; and, leaning over from m: 
saddle, looked in. 4 
My conjecture was correct. Only the chairs and 
table, with one or two similar i 


remained. Ev 


of ‘ plenishing,’ 
ing else Cy ten removed ; and 
is strewed over the floor, told that 

considered 


some worthless 

the removal was to be 

t was of no use 

still be on the tside 


F 


<i 


BE 


complete. 


or elsew 


They 
ing a hope, that they might ce 

premises—outsi here near. | that might guide my conjectures to a more definite 

The pouring rain forbade such a supposition. There | conclusi 

here else—the horse- 


had seen—or some other within a five-mile circuit. 
Or, if even ten miles distant, what would it matter to 
me? A = of ten =_ twice a oa be 
nothing—only an airing for my Arab. soon 
Not all the forests in Tennessee could hide from me 


pon | my fair blooming flower. 


Such would have been my reflections, no 
I not encountered the Indian girl. 
harsh warning now gui 
into a ruder 
: you will be too 

! 

Figurative as was her speech, and undefined its 
meaning, it uced within me a presentiment suffi- 


rude, were still of a certain valu ially to a 
householder of Holt’s condition; and had 
designed to re-erect his roof-tree in the nei ood, 
wise were too heavy for a distant migration. 
Suahees he intended to return for them? If so— 
but no: there was no probability of his doing so. I 
need not have tried to comfort myself with the 
reflection. The innuendoes of the Indian had already 
till vagpely. in it, however, I cast 
ill vaguely i i it, a 
around the room—in search of some object 


usion. 

While so ere, mm, fell upon a piece of 
paper carelessly folded. rough table 
—the only object there, with the exception of some 

recognised the piece of paper. It was an oO 
quaintahce—the leaf from my memorandum-book 
—upon which was written that ic ‘last will and 
testament,’ joint] self. 

On observing this paper upon table, it did not 
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shadows of the sk My footfall upon the plank-floor sounded hea 
_ deer: the yellow fawn vic ou will | the ‘ premises’—my future home. . 
be too late—too late !’ I might have observed with ludicrous surprise the 
These were the clouds to be regarded—the fires to | queer character of the building, and how sadly it 
e path, but a flame infernal ing at my heart ! either with the house or its furniture ; and, tottering 
ack: 1 into one of the odd-looking chairs, I gave way to 
have leaped the fence, had there been no gateway ;/| gloomy reflections. Any one seeing me at that 
but the entrance to the enclosure was free ; and, | moment, would have observed me in an attitude, more 
befitting a man about to be turned out of his estate, 
oY oor was open—wide open, as was its wont ; | than one just entering upon possession ! 
within ! no one came 
Ad several chairs and a rough table. I had noticed them 
, on my first visit; and they were now in the same Gone ! and whither gone? 
. place, just as I had seen them before. One of| Half aloud, I soliloquised the interrogatory. There ) 
iy my apprehensions was allayed by the sight: the| was an echo from the empty walls, but no reply. iz 
Strange that no one hears me! that no one comes} The affair was altogether unexpected. Not antici- 
aa out to receive me! pating that the squatter would leave his cabin before 5 
on I made these reflections, after having waited a | my return, I had made no inquiry either about his | 
\ Surely I was expected? It was the time named 
: Holt himself? the day and hour! 
Was I again unwelcome? and had the squatter 
¢ relapsed into his uncourteous mood ? siby yond the mere disappointment of missing 
. It certainly had that ——— more yr an interview with Lilian—chagrin enough after su 
a) since it wis raining at moment, as if very | high-raised expectation—I should not have felt either 
i clouds were coming down; and I stood in need of a} uneasiness or regret. It would have been but natural 
shelter, 
A But that was little thought of. I was 
‘q It was indeed a surprise. Had I mistaken the char- 
y acter ofthis Idyllian damsel? Was she, too, an arch 
creature—a coquette? Had she bestowed the blossom 
q my breast. ny i m a trium y its 
| 
| ed to a dull dark crimson : it 
longer. I would 
some mporary she ter under a nelg ur s roo! 
a a departure for a distant point. 
ogs—j| Scarcely a presentiment, but a belief—a conviction. 
where they had formerly been covered with skins— | Around me were circumstances corroborative of this 
4 were now open. The draping had been removed ; and | view. ‘The articles of furniture left behind, though 
eo a closer scrutiny enabled me to perceive, that, so far 
as human occupants were concerned, the house was 
| 
\ 
| from its tor- | 
Rosinante was | 
yy rude stall —saddle and bridle had alike 
| needed no further assurance. They 
eart, I slid out of my saddle; led 
| the shed; and then entered the 
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incident ; and, for this very 


I resolved upon preserving it. 


had taken the document in my hand, and was | eyes 


about depositing it in my pocket-book, when my eye 
attracted by some fresh writing on the Pn “> 
A slight scrutiny of the recent cipher secured for the 
I thought of no other. Beyond doubt, her fingers 

as to impress me with surprise 

mished was I that she—the 


= 


west, a way beyond Mississippi river 


le 


i 


to me more touching than the wildest tale of romance. 

Alas! it was not all joy. There was more than 
a moiety of sadness, constantly increasing its mea- 
sure. 

In another moment, the sadness overcame the joy. 
I tottered towards the chair; and, into it— 
my spirit completely prostrated by 
emotions. 


THE KINDLING OF THE BEACONS 
IN JANUARY 1804. 
In January 1804, the First Consul, Napoleon, had made 
all needful preparations for an invasion of England. 
Hundreds of vessels were gathered in the ports of 
Normandy and of Holland, to serve as rey ee A 
gallant and abundant army lay encamped at ogne, 
ready at any moment to embark. On the other hand, 
the English people had come forward in vast multitudes 
as volunteers to defend their country. Every county 
had its mounted yeomanry and every town its 
band of fencibles. One and all seemed animated by 
a spirit of active heroism, and a resolution to die in 
the last ditch, rather than surrender to a foreign 


nately for our country, 


for humanity, the volunteer 
irit of 1804 was never put to trial, Bonaparte havi 


y given up his desi; But yet we were not 
without some means ging how the volunteers 
would have behaved in event of a landing of the 
French, for a false alarm brought out the troops of a 
apparent zeal that left nothing to be desired. 
All the coasts, beacons had been prepared to 
ive the in the event of any appearance of a 
t in their neighbourhood. These communicated 
with other beacons in the interior, so that in a very 
short time the whole of pe a province might have 
been roused. There was a daily expectation of seeing 
men’s minds had been 
wrought up to a pitch of nervous apprehensi 
the subject. It was at this juncture, on the evening 
of the 3lst of January, that the man attending the 
beacon at Hume Castle, in i ire, saw what 
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4 now, as she is somewhere out in the country where we 
design. My reflection was, that the squatter are going to, but that will not make me happy, if I can 
taken it from the stump, and carried it into the | never see you again. ! 
No| ‘O sir! forgive me for writing all that I have 
. doubt, they had enjoyed a good laugh over it—as the | written; but I thought from what you said to me you 
| souvenir of a ludicrous would not be displeased with me for it, and that is why 
reason, I have written it. But I must write no more, for 
you will not burn it, but keep’it, to remember | 
Horr.’ 
Yes, Lilian! to the last hour of my life! Close to Fe 
my bosom shall it lie—that simple souvenir of your , | 
maiden love. Sacred page! transcript of sweet truth : | 
—hallowed by the first offerings of a virgin heart ! | 
Over, and over, and over again, I ‘oak ts cipher— i 
| child of a rude squatter—should be able to set down | 
her ideas in so fair a hand—thoughts thrilling, though 
! sweet simple words! Trembled my own ' 
; ‘hand as I read them—trembled as from a spell of t 
} deliri delirium duced by the antagonisti | 
es! both were t. si inscri 
ecstatic truth, that I was beloved ; and along with { 
‘or ever! 
us i ? 
‘TO EDWARD WARFIELD. 
*SrRANGER!—I¢t is to Sarewell, but I am very 
, promise to meet you again, I was happy. I said yes. 
O. sir! it can never be! We are going to some far a 
place, and shall be gone before you come here, and I 
, shall never see you again. It is very distant, and I do | enemy. a 
not know the name of the country, There is always something ludicrous in volunteer 
and question always arises—Will amateur-soldiers 
out of the sand—perhaps you have heard of it, 
. might know it. I tried to know its name, but father 1s | proper reason for this infirmity of faith, since history sae 
angry with me for speaking of you, and will not tell me; | tells many tales of hearths zealously defended by +S ‘8 
‘ friend, that you saw, who is taking us with | their owners, yet the question will arise. Fortu- re 
; not tell me either. But I shall find out soon, 
, thought you might like to know where we are | 8 
, uld write it to you. Iam glad that mother a 
| 
| 
| 
; not to see you any more, for I am afraid fc : 
, and I have cried 
me, for both father and his friend 
; a many things against you. 
hear them say things against you, and . 
, try not to let them know how very sorry 
j he thought a kinc eacon on one of the 0 ’ 
Northumberland. What he really did see was never 
thoroughly ascertained. The common story afterwards 
wwii: Geb the Burder wes 
signalising their entry upon a new house, } 
estivity called a house-heating, and the blaze of lights 
; the windows affected the Hume Castle watchman } 
fire, i was re 
of the Border. Had the example been followed at ; 
} 
{ 


TH 


ce, it was erally 


w 
It was 


playing the lively tune— 


of 
And wha dare meddle wi’ me! 


My name it is little Jock Elliot, 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


provin: 


their | satisfactory proof of the 


O wha dare meddle wi’ me! 


of another Borderer, Sir fone 
explanation which he was well enon 


Although this exhibition of the 


enrolled, | confined to a 


ied 
To borrow think that, if real 


| ture of discussion and philosophical con- 
Jpeeyery for the International Statistical Congress 
have held their annual gathering within the walls of 


places 
The 
_State, 
without 


day 


Within two hours of the kindling of 


Heme Castin the Rox 
filled the" market-place of Kelso. 


y 


itude. 


Sir Walter 


at Dallseith, which was 


o’clock on the 
men and horses 


muster at the 


then been communicated districts, man 
patriotism 


prom 


ual 
ections 
corner of the world. 


and provisions were 


gton, and the Selkirkshire yeomanry 


the Dunse volunteers were on the 
and volunteers on the march for Dalkei 


whole 
most 
of the 


of the 
effectuall 


din, 


Baggage 
nearly 


friends. 
ward with 


oF 


next mo 
march to H. 
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le instantly received | instantly received | by their music playi music playi 
| = 
| 
q 
ai 
{ 
H College—a gathering which 
‘iia das one of the most hope- 
ig ions with confidence in each 
iv lishing the 
} ell as the 
te. The 
pceedings 
a at the Co 
bqual to, if 
i 
ome better 
and when 
ountries, 
| 
i ear after 
be repres' 
bcieties in 
3 , which are 
; and tabul 
statistical f 
lg h those whi 
id add 
4 eporti 
e discussed 
uy shewed 
er gentlem 
! Scottishmen aries of 
us {in India] th¢ when we consider the influ- 
is enthusiastic s on commerce and society. 
of Teviotdale, formed a distinguished p ng the census, and the best 
acter. The account, which was read d Dr W. Farr, a first-rate ry 
a sick-bed, stated (very truly) that the on the ‘Occupations of the st 
at on arriving at their alarm-posts, announ d a due share of attention, A 
i 
ig 
| 


d 
l- 
38 
of 
h 
h 
of 
e 
a, 
of 
h 
28 
re 
38 
of 
y 
re 
or 
at 
al 
m 
st 
ig 
fy 
to 
a 
u- 
y- 
st 
te 
1e 
n, 


are numerous in that of the coast of Wales, as 
readers of the late Dean of Westminster’s treatises will 


to the species 
} is excess of remains of 
deer over the other kinds is remarkable. Another 


hig) 
ee wae loose, but still in place. This must 
indicate,’ hes, Falconer, ‘first, the operation of 


some shock since the formation of the stalagmite, and | another 


even since the upper layer of a to be 
formed; and secondly, the absence of drip i 


cave since the shock took place’ And after a com- 
parative review of the fauna of the Gower bone-caves 
in relation with that of other cave districts of 
England in particular, and of Europe in general, he 


draws the conclusion, ‘that the Gower caves have 
li 


probably been filled up with their 

remains since the deposition of the boulder-clay ; 
that there are no ian remains found else- 
where in the ossiferous caves in England and Wales 
referrible to a fauna of a more ancient geological date ;’ 
and that 8 antiquus and primigenius, and two 
species of rhinoceros, ‘though respectively charac- 
terising the earlier and later portions of one period, 
were probably contemporary animals, and that they 
certainly were companions of the cave-bears, cave- 
lions, cave-hyenas, &c., and of some at least of the 

isting mammalia.’ 


M. Rieu demonstrates the possibility of trans- 
forming woody fibre into sugar, and from his suc- 
cess, sanguine chemists are looking forward to the 
time when there shall grow out of it a new branch of 
industry largely available in commerce.—Workers in 
metal are finding uses for a new kind of bronze 
made by nang together 10 of aluminum with 

a_i t is descri i i 


ee as being tenacious as 


for the 6 of machinery. 
A polisher who used it for bearings in his lathe, which 


: 


i. 
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4 and information was given concerning the statistics | made 2000 revolutions a minute, found it last six 
B which they had already furnished and might yet times longer than bearings made of other kinds of 
J afford. Perhaps the most striking instance of the | metal. It is good also for pistol-barrels, and is to be 
> usefulness of statistical returns is shewn by the for rifles and cannon. Dr Percy, Lecturer at 
agricultural statistics collected by the Registrar- 
general of Ireland, Mr Donolly; it is at the same which is to embody a complete view of that ; 
time an instance of economy, for the cost of collection investigated almost every : 
and compilation amounts to not more than L.3200. with connected, and has 
The enumerators do their work gratuitously, and we from British smelters, with 
co-operate with them to give efficiency and trust- | diture ; in return he 
worthiness to the returns. A comparison of the on ee ee 
tables for 1859 with those of 1850 shews an increase ? The book will be the 
in the ten years of 102,318 horses, 897,649 cattle, | more acceptable, as the illustrations are to be suffi- } 
1,716,708 sheep, 338,249 pigs, more than 19,000 goats, | ciently distinct and accurate to admit of their being : 
.and more than 3,000,000 poultry. If we go back to | used as working-drawings. | 
1841, we find the increase in the value of live-stock in 
Treland since that date to be L.15,000,000, and the | rooms been once more raised, and n | 
number of acres of waste land brought into cultiva- | reason, for in by far too many rooms the accumula 10n 
tion amounting to more than 2,000,000. Improve-| of carbonic acid is fatal alike to health 
ment like this is the best answer to the grievance-| cation. The objection re 
mongers of Ireland. ventilators is the draught which they } 
The Geological Society wound up their session with | it appears that the ventilator i | 
their favourite science, of which the most interesting | objection, as it supplies pure air without any 
was Dr Falconer’s description of the ‘ Ossiferous Caves | ceptible or hurtful current, and at the same ' 
of the Peninsula of Gower, in Glamorganshire.’_Caves | promotes the escape of the vitiated | 
the disappearance of that heaviness and imattention 
remember ; but some of them have remained unde- | which formerly characterised the pupils, especially i 
scribed, and one, named Ram Tor, between Caswell | in the afternoons. Tt is equally applicable to private i 
Bay and the Mumbles, has not yet been explored. | houses, workshops, carriages and ships, and has the 1 
they contain layers of sand and stalagmite, lime-| Am which was exhibited at the Royal Bocity's 
- stone-breccia, in which are imbedded bones of the | soirée at Burlington House, attracted i 
“ot Vande, izes recently given in Paris for useful dis- 
species marine in one prizes given in 
‘|| instance, fragments of ancient British pottery. In| coveries and applications, we find one awarded to M. 
Bosco’s Den there were discovered, besides the | Oudry, who has a process for coating sheet or cast iron : 
variety of bones above indicated, more than a thou-| with an insulating varnish, and depositing thereon a ' 
film of copper of any desired thickness, which is valu- i 
tains, and of iron things of any kind exposed to the air. ' 
remarkable fact was notaced on the floor, where the | —M. Thirault prepares iron or steel in a way which 
stalagmite ‘rose into a boss two feet three inches | produces a surface fit for ornamentation or colour, ’ 
and unaffected by rust. The surface is converted by 
chemical action into hydrated peroxide of iron; and 
orm. of oxide, which leaves a of 
unus' blackness, and of such a nature as to receive 
and retain the ornamental work 
Parisian goldbeater has discovered that aluminum 
can be beaten into thin leaf like gold, if, during the 
process, the metal is heated and reheated from time ' 
to time. The leaf is not so bright as silver, but is of 
more durable white, and is so light that a cubic 
stoneware or glass, forms a composition to which, 
when made into slabs, he gives the name of zeidolite. 
e lini cisterns, can be joined to extent 
ating the ego, and i 
culturists in i of Paris are — 
tubes of bitumenised paper for the conveyance 
water underground in gardens, and with marked 
advantage as ban ey economy and durability.— 
of vulcanised India-rubber, have 
been in as an improvement upon wood 
to the sitter.— new way,’ as 
a complete success; an ingot weighing twenty-five 
kilogrammes, cast in a wrought-iron mould, and a 
Academy, accompanied by proofs platinum may 


TRUISMS. 
you look upon, the clay of coarsest 
8. C. 


or fear, 
And careless look down on your smile or frown, as if 
that hand must cling to some humble thing in a 


shrinking from the grave. 
Familiar thought, I own, to all, this truth of our 


shroud and pall endure, 


And with loathing shun some world-stained one that 


was once a baby pure. 


Not wholly in vain were the fancy tasked from the 


actual oft to turn 

To the rosy sleep only cradles keep, to the shade of the 
funeral urn ; i 

The present may all loveless seem ; be o’er it a memory 
and the Past. 


forgot ; 


We pity withhold from the haughty dust that must 


cast 
Of the first low cry and the last sad sigh—of the Future 


from a separate sphere— 
That nature cold and proud must yet mysterious terrors 


be laid in the dust below ; 
That voice must sink into whispers faint, and meanest 


the hair from the open brow. 
The proudest heart that wakes your pride by the evil 


be no watch within ; 
The most unloving unloved soul that can slight your 


know, 


Must wrestle with Death for each gasping breath, must 


spell of sin, 
The harshest tone that makes harsh your own, if there 


mould, 
less clay, 


below, 


And a mother with pride that was hard to hide pushed 


behold ; 


Where petty cares have dimmed the glance, and furrowed 
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This form so mean, so cold, so low, this seeming soul- 
Those eyes once gazed with eager trust, above, around, 
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, draws | Through which no ray of spirit-day, close-watching you 


by dust 


poled by | propa 


Professor | Wore once the grace of a baby-face, and the beauty of 


; for each seg- 
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y acts on a nerve when 
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tay 
which is the source whence the} Tue meanest face 


been put forth concerning the 
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it in the direction of its length.’— 


colour and flavour are derived 


and rubs his eye, 
irritating 


in @ communication to the Acad 
that 


experiments were 
pe the salmon 
g matter 
particles of any kind, the sufferer 


Russian 
turn 
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of death in cases of drowning, and finds it in an 
extreme resemblance to that which results from a 


of eau bas mae 


that the electric current onl 
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i was ; and a 
Deen inde that this second of 
be opened in presence cademy. 
ha of small doses of curare, the 
ef the of contain 
rench army, whose wounds 
jaw, having effectuall by 
paralyses the motor nerves only; 
aq ffect is entirely opposite to that of 
om which the inference is drawn that 
; oisons neutralise each other; that 
he antidote for curare, and vice versd ; ¥ 
i, at the inference has been demonstrated yy 
must, however, have many facts before | 
theory can be established. = 
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